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Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  log  cabin  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sangamon  River — a  small  stream  emptying  into  the  Illinois 
River — there  lived,  about  83  years  ago,  a  long,  lank,  homely, 
sad-eyed  rail  splitter,  unknown  save  only  to  his  parents  and  a 
few  scattering  neighbors  who,  like  himself,  were  eking  out  by 
the  hardest  kind  of  labor  a  mere  existence  in  a  then  wild  and 
unpromising  section  of  this  the  home  of  the  free  and  the  land 
of  the  brave.  He  was  not  employed  by  the  hour,  day,  week, 
month,  or  year,  nor  did  he  receive  a  daily  wage  as  compensa- 
tion for  his  labor.  He  worked  from  sunup  to  sundown,  and 
when  he  had  piled  up  400  rails  he  received  from  a  poor  widow, 
in  exchange  therefor,  enough  homespun  cloth  to  make  him  or 
his  father  a  pair  of  trousers. 

He  was  a  Kentuckian  by  birth,  and  moved  when  a  young  man, 
with  a  worthless  father,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  to  the  State  of 
Indiana,  and  after  sojourning  there  for  a  short  time  came  on  to 
Iliinois,  where  they  built  a  log  cabin  on  a  bluff  near  the  River 
Sangamon,  when  the  young  man  soon  became  famous  not  only 
as  the  champion  rail  splitter  of  his  county  but  also  for  his 
ability  to  dispatch  hog&  with  lightninglike  rapidity,  and  for 
which  service  he  received  the  munificent  sum  of  30  cents  per 
day. 

His  rail-splitting  and  hog-killing  proclivities  did  not  consti- 
tute all  of  the  qualifications  which  this  young  man  possessed 
and  which  made  him  the  envy  of  his  many  rural  competitors. 
He  could  run  faster,  jump  farther,  ^trike  harder,  and  could 
throw  down  with  greatyfease  any  man  bold  enough  to  question 
his  physical  superiority,  and  although  at  this  time  his  mental 
strength  did  not  keep  pace  with  his  physical  greatness,  he  could 
read,  write,  and  cipher,  and,  above  all,  he  could  be  relied  upon 
and  was  absolutely 'honest,  a  charactei'istic  which,  like  the 
rugged  mountain  peak,' rises  majestically  above  the  clouds. 

Young  Lincoln  gave  up  the  rail-splitting  industry  to  engage 
in  the  grocery  business,  bdt  having  an  inborn  dislike  for  busi- 
ness precision  and  indoor  confinement  he  speedily  abandoned 
that  avocation  to  engage  in  th§  more  agreeable  pastime  of 
fighting  Indians.  He  had  himself  elected  captain  of  a  military 
company  in  1832,  and  proceeded  to  put  his  company  in  condi- 
tion to  end  the  Black  Hawk  War  forthwith,  and  although  it  is 
not  recorded  that  he  ever  saw  an  Indian  during  that  engage- 
ment, it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  his  failure  to  meet  the  enemy 
was  no  fault  of  his. 

Having  political  ambition  and  being  popular  with  his  neigh- 
bors, who  for  the  most  part  were  a  sorry  lot  of  very  poor  peo- 
ple, he  in  1833,  by  such  methods  as  are  perfectly  familiar  to 
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those  who  are  in  polilits,  aiul  in  the  same  way  now  t'ni])loye«]  — 
we  have  not  imi)rove(l  much  upon  Lincoln's  manner  of  doinu 
politics — in>j;ratiated  himself  into  the  pood  f^rncoi^  of  his  f'on- 
j^ressman  and  was  apijointed  postmaster,  in  which  position  he 
familiarized  himself  with  current  happenings  by  reading  to 
his  patrons  newspapers,  postal  cards,  and  otht^  publications 
which  came  into  his  official  hands  for  distribution  and  delivery. 
His  office,  as  can  well  be  imagined,  was  a  meeting  plac«,'  foi- 
all  sorts  of  quaint  characters,  who  came  in  crowds  to  listen  with 
admiration  to  the  witty  and  wise  sayings  of  their  foremost 
fellow  citizen.  The  official  duties  of  this  governmental  dig- 
nitary were  not  arduous — in  fact,  it  is  said  he  cai'i-ied  the  mail 
in  his  hat,  and  when  transi)orting  even  his  heaviest  mail  in  this 
way  there  was  ample  room  for  a  head  destined  in  the  near 
future  to  furnish  intelligence  enough  to  rule  with  matchless 
splendor  and  success  the  greatest  Nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Lincoln  at  this  time  had,  of  course,  no  intimation  of  his 
ultimate  greatness,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  had  ever  dreamed  of 
representing  in  an  official  capacity  a  greater  number  of  his 
fellow  citizens  than  were  then  residing  in  the  little  village 
over  which  he  presided  with  great  dignity  as  postmaster.  The 
germs  of  greatness  were  in  him,  however,  and  were  being  slowly 
developed  by  Almighty  God  to  fit  him,  when  the  emergency 
should  come,  to  grapple  with  and  master  the  greatest  and  most 
complicated  national  problem  that  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  man  to  solve.  True,  he  was  ambitious,  and  wisely  seeing 
that  his  manly  character  and  his  native  wit  had  given  to  him  a 
place  of  political  prominence  among  his  fellow  townsmen,  it 
was  perfectly  natural  that  he  should  seelv  still  higher  ascend- 
ancy in  the  political  firmament,  and  having  natural  inclination 
to  orate  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  State  legislature  in 
1832  and  took  the  stump.  It  is  wa-itteu  down  that  his  speeches 
were  calculated  more  to  f.muse  than  edify,  but  with  a  per- 
sistency characteristic  of  all  western  men  of  ambition,  and 
remembering  the  precept  that  "  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis 
folly  to  be  wise,"  he  sailed  in  and  told  his  rustic  hearers  all 
about  the  affairs  of  government  and  a  lot  more.  The  following 
was  his  maiden  speech  as  a  candidate  for  the  legislature: 
"  Fellow  citizens,  I  am  humble  Abraham  Lincoln.  My  politics 
are  short  and  sweet,  like  the  old  woman's  dance.  I  am  in  favor 
of  a  national  bank,  of  internal  improvements,  and  a  high  pro- 
tective tariff.  These  are  my  sentiments.  If  elected,  I  shall  be 
thankful ;  if  not,  it  will  be  all  the  same." 

He  was  defeated,  but  having  taken  on  considerable  knowledge 
by  his  experience  and  the  persistent  reading  of  books,  he  did 
not  complain  or  cuss  his  successful  competitor  for  this  high 
office,  but  like  a  good  American  citizen  he  went  to  work  and 
bided  his  time.  Again  he  tried  the  grocery  business,  and  again 
he  failed.  Somehow,  he  seemed  to  be  unfitted  for  the  business 
of  selling  the  products  of  the  soil.  Possibly  the  alluring  smile 
of  his  customers  when  they  saw  the  scales  tip  in  their  favor 
had  something  to  do  with  it.  Anyhow,  he  failed.  Anybody 
else  easily  discouraged  would  have,  after  so  many  adversities, 
gone  back  to  the  rail-splitting  business.  Not  so  with  Lincoln. 
He  took  to  the  study  of  the  law.  and  by  so  doing  he  hoped  to 
add  to  his  political  success,  and  at  the  same  time  to  fit  himself 
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so  as  to  reuder  competent  legal  services  to  some  unfortunate 
fellow  man  after  he  should  have  mastered  the  intricacies  of 
human  jurisprudence.  His  great  aim  in  life  was  to  help  his 
brother  man,  and  to  do  this  he  was  ever  ready  to  give  up  his 
life.  While  studying  law,  it  being  necessary  to  keep  body  and 
soul  togethei',  he  became  an  assistant  surveyor,  and  by  hard 
study  equipped  himself  to  perform  the  services  of  such  an  em- 
ployee in  six  weelvs.  About  this  time  the  sun  began  to  shine 
through  the  dark  clouds  of  despair  which  had  hung  over  him. 
and  Lincoln  grew  more  optimistic — he  never  was  a  pessimist, 
but  always  seemed  sad.  He  purchased  a  decent  suit  of  clothes, 
the  first  he  had  ever  had,  made  the  acquaintance  of  prominent 
men,  and  profited  by  their  acquaintance. 

In  1834  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois  elected  a  new  legis- 
lature and  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  successful  candidates.  The 
State  capital  was  then  located  at  Vandalia,  and  Lincoln  was 
prominent  in  having  enacted  into  law  a  bill  removing  it  to 
Springfield.  Aside  from  this  bit  of  wise  legislation,  nothing 
was  done  in  which  he  played  a  prominent  part  calculated  to 
create  an  impression  that  he  was  soon  to  become  in  fame  sec- 
ond only  to  Washington,  but  in  the  succeeding  legislature,  to 
which  he  also  was  elected,  he  and  his  colleague,  Daniel  Stone, 
the  two  members  from  Sangamon  County,  introduced  the 
famous  resolution  declaring  that  the  institution  of  slavery 
"  was  founded  on  both  injustice  and  bad  policy." 

In  1837  Lincoln  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  moved  to  Spring- 
field, a  village  of  some  1,500  people.  In  1838,  at  the  age  of  20. 
he  was  again  elected  to  the  legislature,  where  he  continued 
assiduously,  by  wise  legislation,  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
people.  He  found  time  to  carry  on  the  practice  of  law  and  was 
reputed  to  be  a  good  lawyer,  although  his  services  as  such,  being 
respectable,  was  not  great. 

Lincoln  was  a  born  politician.  His  heart  was  in  the  work, 
and  it  was  in  this  prolific  field  that  his  great  achievements 
were  accomplished.  He  did  not  like  the  technicalities  of  the 
law,  but  rather  preferred  to  make  political  speeches,  in  which 
particular  occupation  his  genius  shone  with  great  brilliancy. 

In  1840,  during  the  Harrison  presidential  campaign,  Lincoln 
stumped  the  State  in  behalf  of  the  Whig  cause,  and  it  was  dur- 
ing this  canvass  that  he  came  in  contact  with  the  great  scholar 
and  political  debater,  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

In  1843  Mr.  Lincoln  was  defeated  for  Congress,  to  which  high 
position  he  had  long  aspired.  He  was  more  successful  in  1846, 
however,  when  he  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  in  the 
congressional  contest  and  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  National 
House  of  Representatives.  As  a  Congressman  Lincoln's  record 
was  but  fair.  He  made  some  three  or  four  speeches,  devoted 
more  to  wit  and  humor  than  sound  reasoning,  although  ques- 
tions of  great  moment  were  during  those  days  demanding  the 
attention  of  leading  statesmen. 

Many  biographers  have  given  too  much  time  and  attention 
to  Lincoln's  domestic  life,  which  was  all  but  pleasant,  as  is 
well  known  to  everybody.  It  is  the  public  services  of  great 
men  rather  than  their  private  affairs  that  receive  and  merit  the 
attention  of  the  public,  and  this  incomparable  man's  public  life 
is  so  filled  with  brilliant  achievements  that  to  deviate  therefrom 
would  avail  nothing  intellectual  and  would  be  doing  that  which, 
to  say  the  least,  would  be  unwise.  • 
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As  I  have  said  before,  Lincoln's  aliility  as  a  lawyer  did  not 
shine  with  any  particular  brilliancy.  He  did  not  become 
famous  through  his  practice  of  the  law,  as  a  State  representa- 
tive, or  as  a  Congressman.  Neither  could  he  compare  in  elo- 
quence with  Douglas.  Clay.  Webster,  or  Calhoun  as  a  public 
.speaker.  It  was  his  matchless  moral  character,  the  prominent 
part  he  played  in  a  great  cau.se,  and  his  marvelous  leadership 
th.it  will  cause  his  name  to  be  honored  and  revered  throughout 
the  ages. 

His  great  political  career  really  began  in  1854,  notwithstand- 
ing he  had  served  two  years  in  Congress,  1847^8. 

It  was  the  attempt  of  southern  statesmen  to  compel  Congress 
to  extend  slavery  in  the  Territories  that  aroused  the  great 
indignation  of  Lincoln  and  which,  indirectly,  made  him  the 
leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  movement  to  establish  slavery 
iu  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States,  an  institution  de- 
clared by  him  to  be  "  founded  on  both  Injustice  and  bad  policy." 
Henry  Clay's  great  compromise  bill  succeeded  in  quieting 
for  a  time  the  bitterness  that  was  engendered  by  this  inhuman 
attempt.  It  was  but  the  calm  that  precedes  a  storm,  however, 
and  was  short  lived.  An  attempt  to  pass  the  fugitive-slave  law 
was  regarded  as  a  national  outrage  by  northern  men.  and  the 
protest  that  was  registered  when  man  hunters  seized  trembling 
fugitives  and  took  them  back  to  a  life  infinitely  worse  than 
death  was  of  a  nature  to  cause  public  men  to  tremble.  The 
whole  North  became  alive  with  righteous  indignation  at  this 
barbarous  and  unspeakable  act  of  inhumanity.  Newspapers  pro- 
tested, orators  thundered,  excitement  exceeded  all  bounds. 
More  fuel  to  the  flames  was  added  about  this  time  by  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  a  United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of  Illinois, 
by  the  introduction  of  his  famous  Kausns-Nebraska  bill,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  open  up  the  vast  territory  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  to  the  introduction  of  slavery,  providing  that  the 
people  of  these  Territories  should  so  favor.  The  South  needed 
this  Territory,  and  Douglas,  who  had  presidential  aspirations, 
was  playing  into  their  hands. 

The  attempt  to  put  the  bill  on  the  statute  book  opened  the 
eyes  even  of  some  Democratic  leaders  of  the  North  and  a 
united  outcry  of  protestation  from  the  press,  the  platform,  and 
the  pulpit  was  raised  in  one  great  scream  of  wrath,  which  no 
doubt  could  be  distinctly  heard  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  recount  the  many  crimes 
committed  in  the  Territory  of  Kansas  by  armed  ruffians  from 
Missouri,  who  elected  by  fraud  a  legislature  favorable  to  slavery 
in  that  Territory.  Nor  will  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  discuss 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case.  You 
are  all  familiar  with  these  matters.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
these  triumphs  were  exceedinglv  pleasing  to  the  southern  cause, 
and  that  the  question  now  was.  Shall  slavery  advance  into  new 
territory?    The  North  said  no.  the  South  said  yes. 

At  this  stage  of  the  contest  Lincoln  came  upon  the  scene 
and  his  career  as  a  national  character  began.  He  crossed 
swords  with  Douglas,  eputed  to  be  the  most  powerful  advocate 
of  Democratic  principles  in  the  North.  They  were  both  candi- 
dates for  the  United  States  Senate— Lincoln  the  Republican 
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caiulidate  and  Dougliis  the  Democratic  nominee.  The  debates 
which  took  place  between  these  two  giants  became  world  fa- 
mons.  Lincoln,  filled  with  indignation  at  the  wrongs  that  had 
been  perpetrated  npon  humanitj-,  seemed  to  be  inspired  as  he 
combated  the  arguments  of  the  trained  political  debater  Doug- 
las. His  battle  cry  was  "  The  Government  can  not  endure 
half  slave  and  half  free."  and  that  "A  house  divided  against 
itself  could  not  stand."  He  did  not  go  beyond  the  constitutional 
limits,  however,  but  admitted  that  tlie  South  had  a  right  to  a 
fugitive-slave  law,  but  he  never  missed  an  opportunity  to  let 
it  be  known  that  he  despised  the  institution  of  slavery.  His 
speeches  during  this  contest  attracted  such  universal  attention 
that  he  was  invited  to  speak  in  Eastern  States,  which  he  did 
in  such  splendid  syle  as  to  add  increased  glory  to  his  fame  as 
an  orator. 

Following  his  contest  with  Douglas,  which  attracted  so  much 
attention  throughout  the  civilized  world,  the  people  of  tha  Xortb 
demanded  the  nomination  of  Lincoln  as  President.  The  Repub- 
lican Party  heeded  the  call  and  in  1860  made  him  its  standard 
bearer.  After  the  election,  which  waged  furiously  in  all  sections 
of  the  country,  Lincoln  was  elected.  The  North  had  triumphe<l 
over  the  South.  Cannons  roared,  bells  were  rung,  brave  men 
cried  with  joy,  and  the  prayers  of  the  oppressed  ascended  to 
high  heaven;    Great  was  the  victory  and  great  was  Lincoln. 

The  South  immediately  set  up  the  cry  that  the  election  was  a 
"  sectional  and  minority  election,"  and  between  election  day 
and  the  date  when  Lincoln  \\-as  to  be  sworn  into  office  several 
of  the  Southern  States  secede<i  from  the  Union  and  set  up  a 
government  of  their  own  at  Montgomery,  Ala.  They  seized  Fed- 
eral forts,  arsenals,  customhouses,  post  offices,  and  everything 
else  they  could  appropriate  which  would  aid  them  in  a  war 
which  was  sure  to  follow. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1861.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  inaugurated 
President  of  the  United  States.  How  I  should  love  to  have 
seen  that  ceremony  and  listened  to  the  words  of  wisdom  as 
they  fell  from  his  lips  during  his  inauguration  address.  What 
a  privilege  it  mu.st  have  been  to  look  into  his  sad  and  pensive 
face  as  he  counseled  his  countrymen  to  remain  cool  during  the 
pending  crisis.  His  whole  address  was  summed  up  in  two  short 
paragraphs : 

The  power  confided  in  me  will  be  used  to  liold.  occupy,  and  possess 
the  property  and  places  belonsing  to  the  Government  and  to  collect 
the  duties  and  imports,  but  beyond  what  may  be  necessary  for  these 
objects  there  will  be  no  invasion,  no  use  of  force,  among  the  people 
anywhere. 

In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow  countrymen,  and  not  in  mine 
is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war.  The  Government  will  not  assail 
you.     You  can  have  no  conflict  without  being  yourself  the  aggressors. 

The  South  became  the  aggressors  and  inevitable  war  followed. 
The  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  great  Lincoln  were  many  dur- 
ing these  dark  and  uncertain  days;  but  out  of  his  tribulations 
came  patience,  and  out  of  patience  came  experience,  and  out  of 
experience  came  hope,  according  to  the  Scriptures.  His  love 
for  man  seemed  to  grow  in  the  very  face  of  the  fiercest  war 
that  has  ever  been  waged.  A  war  between  father  and  son, 
brother  and  brother — a  horrible,  unthinkable  war.  Lincoln 
well  knew,  however,  that  the  end  justified  the  means,  and  real- 
ized that  out  of  the  awful  slaughter  of  men  and  loss  of  treasure 
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would  come  a  reunited  country  and  lasting  peace;  and,  far  more 
important  than  either  reunion  or  peace,  he  knew  that  the 
shackles  which  bound  in  servitude  a  race  of  people  would  fall 
from  bruised  limbs  and  4,000,000  souls  would  march  erect  into 
the  bright  sunlight  of  sweet  freedom.  Thjink  God,  the  great 
emancipator  lived  long  enough  to  witness  this,  his  crowning 
achievement. 

Some  writers  hold  that  Lincoln's  death  was  timely,  in  that  it 
prevented  a  possible  political  error  during  the  reconstruction 
period,  which  might  have  sullied  in  some  degree  his  illustrious 
services.  I  do  not  believe  it,  and  I  am  sorry  he  did  not  live  to 
know  that  even  the  most  radical  of  southern  sympathizers  now 
rejoice  in  the  delivery  from  bondage  of  a  race  of  human  beings 
into  the  glorious  realm  of  liberty ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  had 
the  fatal  bullet  never  been  fired  from  the  pistol  of  the  assassin 
Booth  no  public  act  of  his,  had  be  lived  to  this  good  day,  would 
have  resulted  in  anything  but  good  to  his  fellow  man.  His  great 
foresight  and  his  inborn  love  for  justice  would  have  precluded 
such  a  result.  The  present  universal  admiration  for  his  match- 
less services  frowns  upon  the  very  intimation  of  such  a  thing. 
He  was  too  great,  too  sympathetic,  too  farseeing,  too  wise,  and 
too  just  to  enter  into  any  arrangement  whereby  anything  but  the 
full  measure  of  justice  would  result  to  all. 

Commemoration  of  the  Nation's  heroes  is  not  only  proper  but 
it  is  wise.  It  fosters  patriotism,  without  which  no  country  can 
be  great. 

Lincoln's  life  was  one  of  purest  patriotism;  it  was  devoted 
unselfishly  to  the  promotion  of  the  country's  good.  He  was  the 
friend  of  mankind ;  he  believed  in  manhood ;  he  wanted  to  see 
this  a  land  of  freedom  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  He  worked 
to  that  end.  He  assumed  a  great  burden  when  he  took  the 
Presidency ;  he  met  the  responsibilities  with  courage  and  a  heart 
full  of  charity,  but  he  met  them  and  overcame  every  difficulty ; 
he  conquered  the  foes  of  free  government  and  made  this  a  Gov- 
ernment of  manhood  suffrage. 

When  this  Government  was  formed  it  was  the  most  gigantic 
experiment  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  by  man ;  it  was  given  no 
place  in  the  political  considerations  of  the  world ;  it  was  thought 
to  be  but  a  passing  illusion.  No  one  believed  the  experiment 
would  succeed ;  failure  was  freely  predicted.  A  government  by 
the  people,  it  was  said,  was  impossible.  But  Washington's  Gov- 
ernment still  lives.  It  has  grown  and  prospered.  It  has  be- 
come a  great  world  power.  It  thrills  with  potent  life  and  ex- 
alted hopes.  The  Civil  War  was  the  one  test  needed  to  prove 
the  ability  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves;  and  never  was 
the  Nation  so  full  of  life,  so  filled  with  courage,  so  encouraging 
to  the  friends  of  freedom,  so  menacing  to  the  foes  of  the  Repub- 
lic as  wiien  the  sun  of  Appomattox  shone  upon  its  banner  and 
revealed  within  its  azure  ground  the  full  galaxy  of  its  stars. 

Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  martyred  Lincoln  and  his 
patriotic  followers  were  fought  the  battles  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union,  and  we  of  the  present  day  are  enabled  to  live  In 
a  land  where  every  citizen  is  a  sovereign,  and  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  is  free  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience ;  a  land  whose  inventions  lead  the 
world;  where  the  printing  press  and  the  church  follow  close 
upon  the  march  of  empire;  where  caste  is  ignored;  where  the 
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humblest  child  of  poverty  may  aspire,  unrebuked,  to  the  highest 
place  in  the  gift  of  the  Nation. 

Men  from  the  worn-out  monarchies  of  Europe  can  but  discern 
that  the  noblest  trend  of  human  progress  lies  in  the  direction  of 
republics.  In  this  form  the  latent  possibilities  of  the  human 
race  may  best  find  expression,  and  America  will  stand  before 
the  nations  of  the  world  forever  to  exemplify  the  life  and 
strength  of  this  the  greatest  of  all  republics,  and  the  name  and 
works  of  Abraham  Lincoln  emblazoned-  upon  the  pages  of  our 
country's  history  will  forever  be  handed  down  to  a  grateful 
posterity  and  be  applauded  by  the  generations  that  are  to  people 
this  continent  in  the  ages  to  come  as  the  greatest  instru- 
mentality the  world  has  ever  seen  in  the  dissemination  of  the 
principles  of  universal  liberty. 
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